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The following correspondeDCB is a BufBdent preface ; ire there- 
fore^resent it without further comment : 
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e&brls. Respsctfullj yours, 



Mre, WM. KiBKLiND, Mrs, B_ o. HOWIANB^ 

Midflme CiiABi,™ Caniu, Mra. Ose*B Coles, 

Mtb. John Bioblow, Ut,. b. w. MncHEti. 

MliB A. RoGBsa, Mri. A. E. JDcbakd. 



Hew Yobk, .tum 12, ISja 

regjined libir.ly of jour mother and aiateis, 'J'lial those ao dsar to job should 
have Bufloitd HO many hardthips in oonsequBuce of jout de.otion to conalira- 
Bonal righls, mast gain for Ihem . sympathy .a nide a. thM which k felt for 

«u us, sod we believe that we bnt ex^Br^ leeurg" o*f outMlow'-Jifiz^s 

Ihem. o you w soon e ca oa to tslie lowBrd 

We are sware Ihst these Isflies and their families on tbelr first arrival will 

sgatn and hearing your views upon any subject, thej would gladly embrace it 
In carrying it oat Yours, respeelfully °^^' " ^™ 
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PEEFACE, 
'. KOSSUTH'a RErLT. 



Grattfyins Ihousli it be, 
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I therefore warmly tbank you for tbe corofMl of your encouragement I 
■cent Willi gratitude your oftei-ed assistance, r^ady to do according to your 
Udly advice. I led happy to leave every further ar.'angement "'"■ J™; 
<d trust (hat tbe warm hearts of New York will an.wer your appeal, «id will 
at refuse a ray of that sympslby lo Blial and brotherly Bolloituile, which Uiey 
av8 offered ID the exertions of the patriot 
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Intrniitutinit. 

W» copy tie following from the New Tort 
Tribune— the lectnre itself having since been re- 
nsod and corrected by the author expressly for this 
edition. 

NeTBP miB a more erowded or brilliant audience assembled in tbe 
raberaacle than tbat whieii gathered on Monday night June 21 to 
listen to the parting diseourae of the iliuelrions Hungarian The 

rZ" r r "'"' T'" '"'•'•■'■ '"" ™™S»t """i 
of Koasuth, ■■aged m.lber and bom.l„. a.t,,,- fc „i„4 „,. 

t,m, ot tadred „th tie nohl, ehamplon ef hi, eonntrv', right, 

toealled forth . ,„,o.nd .jmp.th, ere. in man, he«. S 

hare tton I.t.I. ,n,,,e,t in the Inp.,sion«l apped. of the orator 

for Amenea. „d to Hung.,,. The ator, ef priv.K grief, h«, af- 

feeled them more p.TOfnll, than that of national mm Sol . 

few 1.. ,h„ hare before h«t no opporl.nil, of iietering to Ih. 

nagm elo,uene, of Koasuth, eonld not permit the la,t oeea.lon tS 

pass without hearing tlie tones of that persuaaire voice *hicl. h«. 

jmched such a deep chord ef feeling ,hfr.,„ i, h., been n ",/ 

Of N„ « „«,. The aged Z'l^TX-Sl'l'l^X 
puhhc places A large proportion of l«lies .ho.cd th.i, L'^otion 
to ft. can.., 1, appearing 1„ .h, T,l,„a,l,, in spite of tte cr" 
ud the .ever, heat. The nll-kue.n fac« of a boat of 0^™, 
respectable e,t,.en., of ever, pr.fciou, ,er, seen in the rain 
pursuit of a seat A finer mm ™i «p .i 
Yorkwehnverll A "iner tuin-ont of the joung men of New 
lotu we hare nerer witnessed ou any public occasion- while no 
mercu, ,l„,je„, man, Ju„ arrived in the city. «id weiriai IM^ 
trarel-stamed dre., „,ed .. complete lli. „, .ssemblag? 
long before eight o-cloek. the hour announced fo, fc L.ting 
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every seat was occupied, Tho aisles were lined with extra beaches, 
acoommodating a throng of ladies, hut great nunibers were obliged 
to stand during the whole evening. The entrance of Kossuth, who 
came upon the stage aooompaniod by His Honor Chief Justice 
Jones, David D. Field, Rev. Mr. Osgood, and otters, vras welcomed 
■with repeated and enthuaiaatio cheers by the deeply exalted au- 
dience. He was dressed in a plMn suit of black, witi white eloves. 
He appeared in better health tlian when he was in New York bo- 
fore. On his being introduced to the assembly, by William C. 
Russel, Esq., the cheers were reiterated, and it was notuntil after 
some time tliat silence was so far restored as to enable him to be- 
gin hJ8 address. Of the masterly vigor and melting pathos of this 
production, we need not speak. Onr readers cannot fail to appre- 
ciate its noble eloquence. But they can form no idea of the mag- 
netic nnotion, the solemn earnestness, and tie felicitous grace, 
with which the different portions of the discourse were delivered, 
according to the dominant tone of feeling with which the speaker 
was inspired. A large part of it, as will be seen, was of a highly 
religions character, expressive of the sublime ideal of Christianity 
cherished by Kossuth, and of the profound grief with which he 
contemplates the defeat of ita practical application to social and 
political affairs. His remarks on this topic evidently made a deep 
impression on the audience. At the close of the discourse, nine 
hearty cheers were given for Kossuth and the cause of Hungary, 
when tie andjence slowly broke up, as if reluctant to leave the 
charmed presence. 



Eeferring to this most remarkable Lecture, the 
New York Evening Post, on the day after delivery, 
had the following : 

Kobbuth's Lecture.— a mora crowded or a more brilliant au- 
dience was never gathered in the Tabernacle than that which assem- 
bled there Inst evening. It was a warm night, in fact, a sweltering 
night, but long before eight o'clock every soat in the building was 
taken, and the aisles and galleries filled. At the appointed time 
Kosanth came upon the stage accompanied by Chief Justice Jones, 
D, D. Field, Dr. Osgood, and others, and the moment he made ha 
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Till INTRODUCTION. 

appearance, vras greeted with a deafening Mplosion of shouts. 
Even the ladies, of whom there waa a large and sparkling Ifcrong, 
joined in the applauao and helped to snell the tumult. 

Kossuth TBS then intiixluced by Mr. Wm, C. Russel, anJ una 
Bgain receiTed with the most tumultuous plaudits. Hia apeech, 
abont an hour and a half in length, was a noble speciinen of bis 
eloquence — deliberate, earnest, graceful, and larions— now thrill- 
ing tho hearer with its gentle pathos, and anon stirring them with 
its manly appeals to high and generous feelings like the sound of a 
ttumpet. Its principal topic was the future of the nations, which 
future, he argued, can only be secured bj the rigid application of 
Chriatian principles to social and political life. This he illnatrated 
with that Tast learning of which he is master, making history lu- 
minous with thought, and pushing forward our Bapiratlons to a 
better time to come. 

Kossuth appears nowhere greater than in this able discourao. 
His comprehensive politics, his beautiful sympathies, Ma power 
over language, his poetic imagination, his magnetic and melting 
earnestness of purpose, are blended with that depth of religious 
feeling which gives to his character as a patriot the sanctity and 
unction of the prophet. His moral and inteliectual faculties are 
shown in harmony, working out the great and beneficent purposes 
of his commanding will. 

It would be difficult to select any portion of this speech as bet- 
ter than another, and we therefore commend tho whole to tho 
reader's careful a 
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Ladies ahd Gentlemen, 

During sis months I appeared many times before 
the tribunal of public opinion in America. This 
evening I appear before you in the capacity of a 
working man. My aged mother, tried by more 
sufferings than any living being on earth, and my 
three sisters, one of them a widow with two father- 
less orphans, together a homeless family of fourteen 
imfortunate eouls, liave been driven by the Austrian 
tyrant from their home, that Golgotha of murdered 
right, that land of the oppressed, but also of unde- 
sponding braves, and the land of approaching re- 
venge. When Husaian violence, aided by domestic 
treason, succeeded to accomplish what Austrian 
penury could not achieve, and I with bleeding 
heart went into exile, my mother and all my sisters 
were imprisoned by Austria ; but it having been 
my constant maxim not to allow to whatever mem- 
ber of my family any influence in pubhc affairs, 
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except that I intrusted to tlic charitable eupenn- 
tending of my youngest sister the hospitals of the 
wounded heroes, as also to my wife the cares of 
providing for the furniture of these hospitals, not 
even the foulest intrigues could contrive any pre- 
text for the continuation of their imprisonment. 
And thus, when diplomacy succeeded to fetter my 
patriotic activity by the intemation to far Asia, 
after some months of unjust imprisonment, my 
mother and sisters and their family have been re- 
leased ; and though surrounded by thousand spies, 
tortured by continual interference with theu- private 
life, and harassed by insulting police measures, they 
had at least the consolation to breathe the native 
air, to see their tears falling upon native soil, and 
to rejoice at the majestic spirit of our people, which 
no adversities could bend and no tyranny could break. 
But at last by the humanity of the Sultan, backed 
by American generosity, seconded by England, I 
once more was restored to personal freedom, and 
by freedom to activity. Having succeeded to escape 
the different snares and traps which I unexpectedly 
met, I considered it my duty publicly to declare 
that the war between Austrian tyranny and the 
freedom of Hungary is not ended yet, and swore 
eternal resistance to the oppressors of my country, 
and declared that, faithful to the oath sworn solemnly 
to my people, I will devote my life to the liberation 
of my fatherland. Scarcely reached the tidings of 
this my after resolution the bloody Court of Vienna, 
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THE FUTURE OF NATIOSS. 7 

tiian two of my sisters were again imprisoned ; my 
poor old mother eecaping the same cruelty only cm 
account that hristling bayonets of the bloodhoundfl 
of despotism, brealdng in the dead of night upon 
the tranquil house, and the persecntion of my sisters, 
hurried away out of Hungary to the prisons of Vi- 
enna, threw her in a half-dying condition upon a 
sick bed. Again no charge could he brought against 
the poor prisoners, because, knowing them in the 
tiger's den, and surrounded by spies, I not only did 
not communicate any thing to them about my foreign 
preparations and my dispositions at home, hut have 
expressly forbidden them to mix in any way with 
the doings of patriotism. 

But tyrants are suspicions. You know the tale 
about Marcius. He dreamt that he cut the throat 
of Dionysius the tyrant, and Dionysins condemned 
him to death, saying that he would not have dreamt 
such things in the night if he had not thought of it 
by day. Thus the Austrian tyrant imprisoned my 
sisters, because he suspected that, being my sisters, 
they must be initiated in my plans. At last, after 
five months of imprisonment, they were released, 
but upon the condition that they, as well as my 
mother and all my family, shall leave our native 
land. Thus they became exiles, homeless, helpless, 
poor. I advised them to come to your free country 
—the asylum of the oppressed, where labor is hon- 
ored, and where they must try to live by their honest 
work. 
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They followed my advice, and are on their way ; 
bat my poor aged mother and my youngest sister, 
the widow witJi tlie two orphans, being stopped by 
dangerous sickness at Bniesels, another sister stopped 
with them to nurse them. The rest of the family 
la already on the way — in a sailing ship of course, 
I believe, and not in a steamer. We are poor. My 
mother and sisters will follow so soon as their health 
permits. 

I felt tlie duty to help them in their first eetab- 
lishmeut here. For this I had to work, having no 
means of my own. 

Some generous friends advised me to try a lecture 
for this purpose, and I did it. I will not act the 
part of crying complainants about our misfortunes ; 
we will bear them. Let me at once go to my task. 



There is a stirring vitality of busy life about this 
your city of "New York, striking with astonishment 
the stranger's mind. How great is the progress of 
Humanity ! Its steps are coianted by centuries, and 
yet while countless millions stand almost at the 
same point where they stood, and some even 
liave declined since America first emerged out of 
an unexplored darkness, which had covered her 
for thousands of years, like the gem in the sea ; 
iphUe it is but yesterday a few pilgrims landed on 
the wild coast of Plymouth, flying from canselees 
oppression, seeking but for a place of refuge and of 
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rest, and for a free spot in tlio wilderness to adore 
the Almighty in their own way ; etill, in sueli a 
brief time, shorter than the recorded genealogy of 
the noble horse of the wandering Ai-at> ; yes, almost 
within the turn of the hand, out of the unknown wil- 
deraess a mighty empire arose, broad as an ocean, 
solid as a mountain-rock, and upon the eeareely 
rotted roots of the primitive forest, proud cities 
stand, teeming with boundless life, gi-owing like 
the prairie's grass in spring, advancing like the 
steam-engine, baffling time and distance like the 
telegraph, and spreading the pulsation of their life- 
tide to the remotest parts of the world ; and in those 
cities and on that broad land a nation, free as the 
mountain air, independent as the soaring eagle, 
active as nature, and powerful as the giant strength 
of raiilions of freemen. 

How wonderful ! "What a present — and what a 
future yet ! 

Future? — then let me stop at tliis mysterious 
■vvord— the veil of unrevealed eternity ! 

The shadow of that dai-k word passed across my 
mind, and amid the bustle of this gigantic bee-hive, 
there I stood with meditation alone. 

And the spirit of the immovable Past rose before 
my eyes, unfolding the misty picture-rolls of van- 
ished greatness, and of the fragility of human thin^. 
And among their dissolving views, there I saw 
the scorched soil of Africa, and upon that soil 
Thebes with its hundred gates, more splendid than 
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tke most splendid of aJl tie existing cities of the 
world; Thebes, tlie pride of old Egypt, the first 
metropoKs of arts and sciences, and the mysterious 
cradle of so many doctrines which still rale man- 
kind m different shapes, though it has long forgot- 
ten their source. There I saw Syria with its hun- 
dred cities, every city a nation, and eyery nation 
with an empire's might. Baalbec, with its gigantic 
temples, the Tery ruins of which bafHe the imagi- 
nation of man, as they stand hise mountains of 
carved rocks in the desert where for hundreds of 
miles not a stone is to be found, and no river flows, 
offering its tolerant back to carry a mountain's 
weight upon, and yet tliere they stand, those gigan- 
tic ruins; and as we glanco at them with astonish- 
ment, though we have mastered the mysleriouB 
elements of nature, and know the combination of 
levers, and how to catch the lightning, and to com- 
mand the power of steam and of compressed air, 
and how to write with the burning iuid out of 
which tlie thunderbolt is forged, and how to drive 
the current of streams up the mountain's top, and 
how to make the air shine in the night like tlie 
light of tlie sun, and how to dive to the bottom of 
the deep ocean, and how to rise up to the sky— 
though we know all this, and many things else, still, 
looking at the temples of Baalbec, we cannot for- 
bear to ask what people of giants was that, which 
could do what neither the efforts of our skill 
nor the ravaging hand of unrelenting time can 
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undo, tbi-ough tlioiisands of years. Ajid then I 
saw the dissolving picture of Kineveh, with its 
ramparts now covered with inoxintains of sand, 
where Layard is digging up colossal winged bulls, 
huge as a mountain, and yet carved with the nicety 
of a cameo ; and then Babylon, with its wonderful 
walls ; and Jerusalem, with its unequaled temple ; 
Tyrus, with its countless fleets; Arad, with its 
wharves; and Sidon, witli its labyrinth of work- 
shops and factories ; and Asealon, and Ga^a, and 
Beyrout, and farther off Persepolis, with its world 
of palaces. 

All these passed before my eyes as they have 
been, and again they passed as they now are, with 
no trace of their ancient greatness, but here and 
there a ruin, and everywhere the desolation of tombs. 
With all their splendor, power, and might, they 
vanished like a bubble, or like the dream of a child, 
leaving but for a moment a drop of cold sweat upon 
the sleeper's brow, or a ciuivering smile upon his 
lips'; then, this wiped away, dream, sweat, smile — 
ail is nothingness. 

So the powerful cities of the ancient greatness of 
a giant age ; their very memory but a sad monu- 
ment of tQie fragility of human things. 

And yet, proud of the passing hour's bliss, men 
Bpeak of the future, and believe themselves insured 
against its vicissitudes! 

And the spirit of history rolled on the misty 
shapes of the past before the eyes of my soul. Af- 
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ter tliosc cities of old came the nations of old. The 
Assyrians, tlie Chaldeans, tlie war-like Philistines, 
the commercial republics of Phrenicia and the Per- 
sians, ruling from the Indus to the Mediterranean, 
and Egypt becoming the center of the universe, 
after Iiaving been thoussuds of years ago the cradle 
of its civilization. 

Where is the power, the splendor, and the glory of 
all those mighty nations? All has vanished with- 
out other trace than such as tlae foot of the wanderer 
leaves upon tho dust. 

And stiU men speak of the future with proud se- 
curity I 

And yet they know that Carthage is no more, 
tliough it ruled Spain, and ruled Afi-ica beyond the 
pillars of Hercules do-wn to Cerne, aa immense terri- 
tory, blessed with all the blessings of nature, which 
Ilannon filled with flourishing cities, of which now 
no trace remains. 

And men speak of tlie future, though they know 
tliat such things as heroic Greece once did exist, 
gloriouB in its very ruins, and a source of everlaet- 
ing inspiration in its immortal memory. 

Men speak of the future, and still they can re- 
hearse the powerful colonies issued from Greece, 
and the empires their heroic eons have founded. 
And they can mark out with a finger on the map, 
the unparalleled conquests of Alexander ; how hn 
crossed victoriously that desert whence Semiramis, 
out of a countless host, brought home but twenty 
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men ; and Cjnis, out of a still larger number, only 
seven men, Biit he (Alexander) went on in triumpli, 
and conc[nered India up to the Ilydaspes as he con- 
quered before Tyrua and Egypt, and secured with 
prudence what he had conquered with indomitable 
energy. 

And men speak of the future, though tliey know 
that such a thing did exist as Home, the Mistress 
of the World — ^Rome rising from atomic sniallneas 
to immortal greatness, and to a grandeur absorbing 
the world — Borne, now having all her citizens with- 
out, and now again having all the world witliin her 
walls ; and passing through all the vicissitudes of 
gigantic rise, wavering decline, and mournful fall. 
And men speak of the future still with these awful 
monuments of fragility before their eyes ! 

But it is the sad fate of Humanity that, encom- 
passing its hopes, fears, contentment, and wishes, 
within the narrow scope of momentary satisfaction, 
the great lesson of history is taught almost in 
vain. "Whatever be its warnings, we rely on our 
good fortune ; and we are ingenious in finding out 
some soothing pretext to lull down the dreadful 
admonitions of history. Man, 'n his private ca- 
pacity, consoles the instinctive apprehension of his 
heart with the idea that his condition is diffierent 
from what wamingly strikes liis mind. The patriot 
feels well, that not only tlie present, but also the 
future of his beloved country, has a claim to his 
cares ; but he lulls himself into carelessness by the 
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ingenious consolation that the condition of liis 
country is different — tiiat it is not obnoxious to 
tliose faults which made other countries decline and 
fall ; that the time is ditferent ; the character and 
spirit of the nation are different, its power not so 
precarious, and its prosperity more sohd ; and that, 
therefore, it will not share the fate of those which 
vanished like a dream. And the philanthropist, 
also, whose heart throbs for the lasting welfare of 
all humanity, cheers his mind with the idea that, 
after all, mankind at large is happier than it was 
of yore, and that this happiness insures the future 
against the reverses of olden times. 

That fallacy, natural as it may be, is a curse 
which, weighs heavily on us. Let us see in what 
respect our age is ditferent from tliose olden times. 
Is mantind more virtuous than it has been of yore? 
Why, in this enlightened age, are we not looking 
for virtuotis inspirations to the god-like characters 
of these olden times ? If we take" virtue to be love 
of tlie laws, and of the Fatherland, dare we say that 
our age is more virtuous ? If that man is to be 
called virtuous who, in all his acts, is but animated 
by a regard to tlie common good, and who, in every 
case, feels ready to subordinate his own selfish in- 
terest to pubhe exigencies-— if that be virtue (as 
indeed it is), I may well appeal to the conscience 
of mankind to give an impartial verdict upon the 
question, if our age be more virtuous than the age 
of Codrus or of Eegidus, of Decius and of Scjevola. 
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Look to tlie school of Zeno, the stoics of immortal 
memoiy ; and when you see them contemning alike 
the vanity of riches and the ambition of personal 
glory, impeneti'able to the considerations of pleas- 
ure and of pain, occupied only to promote public 
welfare and to fulfill tlieir duties toward the com- 
munity ; when you see them inspired in all their 
acts by the doeti-ine that, bom in a society, it is 
their duty to live for the benefit of society; and 
when you see them placing their own happiness 
only upon the happiness of their fellow-men — then 
say if our too selfish, too material age can stand a 
comparison with that olden period. When you re- 
member the politicians of ancient Greece, acknowl- 
edging no other basis for the security of the com- 
monwealth than virtue, and see the political system 
of our days turning only upon manufactures, com- 
merce, and finances, will you say that oiir age is 
more virtuous ? "Wlien, looking to your own coun- 
try — the best and happiest, because the freest of all 
— you will not dissimulate in your own mind what 
considerations infinence the platforms of your polit- 
ical parties ; and then in eontra-position wUl reflect 
npon those times when Timon of Athens, chosen to 
take part in his country's government, assembled 
his friends and renounced their fi-iendship, in order 
that he might not be tempted by party considera- 
tions or by affections of amity, in his important 
duties toward the commonwealth. Then, having 
thus reflected, say, " Take you our own ago to be 
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more virtuons, and therefore more inBured -againsl 
the rcTenjes of fbrtune, than those older times !" 

But perhaps there is a gi-eater amount of priyate 
happiness, and by the broad diffnsion of private 
welfere, the secnrily of the commonwealth is more 
lasting and more sure ? 

Caraecioli, having been embassador in England 
-when returned to Italy, said, that "England is the 
most detestable oonntryin the world, because there 
are to be found twenty different sorts of religion 
but only two kinds of sauces with which to season 
meat." 

There is a pomt in that questionable jest. Ma- 
terialism 1 curse of em' age] Who can seriously 
speak about the broad diffusion of happiness in a 
couutry where contentment is measured according 
to how many kinds of sauces we can taste! My 
people is by far not the most material. We arc not 
much given to the cupidity of becoming rich. Wo 
know the word "enough." The simplicity of our 
manners makes ns easily contented in our material 
relations ; we like rather to be free than to be rich ■ 
we look for an honorable profit, that we may have 
upon what to hve ; but wc don't hie to live for the 
sake of profit; augmentation of property and of 
wealth with us is not the aim of life— we prefer 
tranquil, independent mediocrity to the incessant 
excitement and mcessant toil of cupidity and gain. 
Such is the character of my nation ; and yet I have 
known a countryman of mine who blew out hia 
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brains because be liad no means more to eat daily 
paUs defoi gras and drink cbampagne. Well, that 
was no Hungarian character, but, tbough somewhat 
eccentrically, be characterized the leading feature 
of our century. 

Indeed, are your richest money-kings happier 
than Fabriciiis was, ■when he preferred his seven 
acres of land, worked by bis own hands, to tlie 
treasures of an empire ? Are the ladies of to-day, 
adorned with all the gorgeous splendor of wealth, 
of jewels, and of art, happier than tliose ladies of 
ancient Rome have been, to whom it was forbidden 
to wear eilk and jewelry, or drive io a carriage 
through the streets of Eome ? Are the ladies of to- 
day happier in their splendid parlors, than the 
Poi'tias and the Cornelias have been in the homely 
retirement of their modest nurseries ? Nay ; all 
that boundless thirst of wealth, which is the ruling 
spirit of our age, and the moving power of enter- 
prising enei^, all this hunting after treasures, 
and all its happiest results, have tliey made men 
nobler, better, and happier ? Have they improved 
their soul, or even their body and their health, at 
least so much that the richest of men could eat and 
digest two dinners instead of one? Or has the in- 
satiable thirst of material gain originat-ed a purer 
patriotism ? has it made mankind more devoted to 
their country, more ready to sacrifice for public 
interest ! If that were the case, then I would gladly 
confess the en-or of my doubts, and take the pre- 
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tended larger amount of liappinesa for a guarantee 
of the futm-e of tlie commonwealth. But, la(3ies 
aud gentlemen I a single word— the manuer in 
which we use it, distorting its original meaning, 
often characterizes a whole century. You all know 
the word " iddot;" almost every living language has 
adopted it, and all languages attach to it tlie idea 
that an " idiot" is a poor, ignorant, useless wretch, 
nearly insane. "Well, " idiot" is a word of Greek 
extraction, and meant with the Greek a man who 
cared nothing for the public interest, hut was all 
devoted to the selfish pursuit of private profit, what- 
ever might have been its results to the community. 
Oh 1 what an immense, what a deplorable change 
must have occurred in the character of Humanity, 
till unconsciously we came to the point, that by 
what name the ancient Greeks would have styled 
those European money-kings, who, for a miserable 
profit, administer to the unrelenting despots tlieir 
eternal loans, to oppress nations witli, we now 
apply that very name to the wretched creatures in- 
capable to do any thing for themselves. We beai' 
compassion for the idiots of to-day, but the modem 
editions of Greek idiotism, though loaded with the 
bloody sears of a Imndred thousand orphans, and 
with the curse of millions, stand high in honor, and 
go on, proudly glorying in tlieir criminal idiotism, 
heaping up the gold of the world. 

But I may be answered, after all, though our age 
be not so virtuous, and though the large accumula- 
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tion in wcaltli has in reality not made mankind 
liappier; etill, it cannot be denied, yon are in a 
prosperous condition, and prosperity is a solid b^is 
of your country's future. Industry, navigation, 
commerce, liave so much developed, tbey have 
formed so many ties by which every citizen is 
linked to his country's fate, that your own material ■ 
interest is a security to your country's future. 

In loving your own selves you love your country, 
and in loving your counti-y you love your own 
selves. This community of public and private in- 
terest will make you avoid the stumbling-block 
over which others fell. Prosperity is, of course, a 
great benefit ; it is one of the aims of human so- 
ciety ; but when prosperity becomes too material, it 
does not always guarantee the future. Paradoxical 
as it may appear, too much prosperity is often 
dangerous, and some national misfortune is now 
and then a good preservative of prosperity. Por 
great prosperity makes nations careless of their 
future ; seeing no immediate danger, they believe 
no danger possible ; and then when a danger comes, 
eitlier by sudden chance or by the slow accumula- 
tion of noxious elements, then, frightened by the 
idea tliat in meeting the danger their private pros- 
perity might be injured or lost, selfishness often 
prevails over patriotism, and men become ready to 
submit to arrogant pretensions, and compromise 
with exigencies at the price of principles, and re- 
publics flatter despots, and freemen covet the iriend- 
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ship and indulgence of tyrants, only tliat thinga 
may go on just as they go, though millions weep 
and nations groan ; but still, things shonld go on 
just as they go, beeanse every change may claim a 
sacrifice, or affect onr thriving private interest. 
Such is often the effect of too great, of too secure 
prosperity. Therefore, prosperity alone affords yet 
no seciu'ity. 

. Yon remember the tale of Polycrates. He was 
the happiest of men ; good lack attended every one 
of Ilia steps ; success crowned all he undertook, and 
a friend thus spoke to him : " Thou art too happy 
for thy happiness to last. Appease the anger of 
the Eumenides by a voluntary sacrifice, or deprive 
thyself of what tliou most valuest among all that 
thou possessest." Polycrates obeyed, and drew 
from his finger a precious jewel, of immense value, 
dear to his heart, and threw it into the sea. Soon 
after a fish was brought to his house, and his cook 
found the precious ring in the belly of the fish ; but 
the friend who advised him hastened to flee fi-om 
the house, and shook the dust of its threshold from 
his shoos, because he feared a great mischief must 
fall upon that too prosperous house. There is a 
deep meaning in that tale of Polycrates. 

jVIaehiavel says, that it is now and then necessary 
to recall the constituting essential principles to the 
memory of nations. And who is charged by Provi- 
dence with tills task ? Slisfortune 1 It were the bat- 
tles of Oaniiae and of Tlirasymene which recalled 
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tiie Romans to the love of tlieir fiitJierlaiid ; nations 
had till now, about such tilings, no other teacher 
than misfortune. They shouM choose to have a 
less afflicting one. They can have it. To point 
this out will be the final object of my remarks, but 
so much is certain, that prosperity alone is yet no 
security for the future, even of the happiest com- 
monwealth. Those ancient nations have been also 
prosperous. They were industrious, ae yom- nation 
is ; their land has been covered with cities and vil- ■ 
lages, well cultivated fields, blessed with the richest 
crops, and crowded with countless herds spread over 
immense territories, furrowed with artificial roads ; 
their flourishing cities swarmed with artists, and 
merchants, and workmen, and pilots, and sailors, 
like as 'Sew York does. Their busy laborers built 
gigantic water-works, digged endless canals, and 
carried distant waters through the sands of the 
desert; their mighty, energetic spirit built large 
and secure harbors, dried the marshy lakes, cov' 
ered the sea with vessels, the land with living 
beings, and spread a creation of life and move- 
ment along the eai-th. Their commerce was broad 
as the known world. Tyre exchanged its pur- 
ple for the silk of Serica ; Cashmere's soft shawls, 
to-day yet a luxury of the wealthiest, the dia- 
monds of Golconda, the gorgeous carpets of 
Lj'dia, the gold of Ophir and Saba, the aromatic 
apices and jewels of Ceylon, and the pearls and 
perfumes of Arabia, the myrrh, silver, gold dust, 
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and iraj of Africa, aa ,vell as the amber of the 
Baltic and tlie tin of Thnle, appeared alike in their 
commerce, raising them in turn to tlie dominion of 
the world, and undoing them by too careless pros- 
perity. Tire manner and tlie shape of one or the 
other art, of one or other industry, has changed; 
the steam-engine has replaced the rowing-bench, 
and cannon replaced the catapult; but, as a whole, 
even yotir cotmtiy, which jon are proud to hear 
■ styled "tlie living wonder of the world"— yes, even 
your country in the New World, and England in 
the Old— England, that gigantic ■ ' ' 



dastry, siiiroiTnded vntii a beautiful evergreen gar- 
den; yes, all the dominions of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, can claim no higher praise of its prosperity, 
than when we say, that yon have reprodiiced the 
grandenr of those ancient nations, and nearly eqnal 
their prosperity. And what has become of them ? 
A sad skeleton. What remains of their riches, of 
their splendor, and of their vast dominions? An 
obsenre recollection ; a vain memory. Thns fall 
empires ; thus vanish nations, which have no better 
guardians than their prosperity. But "we have," 
will you say, "we have a better gnardian— our 
freedom, onr republican institutions ; onr confede- 
ration uniting so many glorious stars into one 
mighty galaxy— fhese are the ramparts of our 
present, these our future socm-ity." 

"Well, it would ill become rae to investigate if 
there be nothirg " rotten in the state of Denmark," 
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and certainly I am not tho man who could feel in- 
clined to undervalue the divine power of liherty ; to 
underrate the value of your democratic institutions, 
and the vitality of your glorious Union. It is to them 
I look in the solitary hours of meditation, and when, 
overwhelmed with the cares of the patriot, my soul 
is groaning under nameless woes, it is your free- 
dom's sunny light which dispels the gloomy dark- 
ness of despondency ; here is the source whence 
the inspiration of hope is flowing to the mourning 
world, that down-trodden millions at the bottom of 
their desolation stiU retain a melancholy smile upon 
their lips, and still retain a voice in their bleeding 
chest, to thank the Almighty God that the golden 
thread of freedom is not yet lost on earth. Yes, 
ladies and gentlemen, all this I feel, and all this I 
know, reflecting upon yonr freedom, your institu- 
tions, and your Union ; but casting back my look 
into the mirror of the past, there I see upon mould- 
firing ground, written with warning letters, the 
dreadful truth, that all this has nothing now ; all 
this has been ; and all this has never j^et been 
proved sufficient security. Freedom is the fairest 
gift of Heaven ; but it is not the security of itself. 
Democracy is the embodiment of freedom, which 
in itself is but a principle. But what is the secu- 
rity of democracy? And if you answer, "The 
Union is ;" then I ask, " And where is the security 
of the Union ?" Yes, ladies and gentlemen. Free- 
dom is no new word. It is as old as the world. 
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^ otism is nQV7, but Freedom not. And jet it 
nas never yet proved a charter to the security of 
nations. Kepublic is no new word. It is as old as 
the word ''Society." Before Eome itself, repub- 
lics absorbed the world. There were in all Europe, 
Africa, and Asia Minor, but repuhUcs to be found^ 
and many among them democratic. Men had to 
wander to far Persia if they would have desired to 
know what sort of thing a monarch is. And all 
they have perished ; the small ones by foreign pow- 
er, the large ones by domestic vice. And union, 
and confederacy, the association of societies— a con- 
federate republic of repubhcs, is also no new in- 
vention. Greece has known it, and flourished by 
it for a while. Rome lias known it ; by such asso- 
ciations she attacked the world. The world has 
known them ; with them it defended itself against 
Eome. The so-calied Barbarians of Europe, be- 
yond the Danube and the Rhine, have known it ; 
it was by a confederacy of union that they resisted 
the ambitious mistress of the world. Your own 
country, America, has known it ; the traditionary 
history of the Romans of tlie West, of those six 
Indian Nations, bears the records of it, ont of an 
older time than your ancestors settled in this land ; 
the wise man of the Onondaga Nation has exer- 
cised it long before your country's legislators built 
upon that basis your independent home. And still 
it proved in itself alone no security to all those na- 
tions who have known it before you. Your own 
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fathers havo seen the last of the Mohawks burying 
hie bloody tomahawk in the name-sake flood, and 
have listened to th& majeatie words of Logan, spoken 
with the dignity of an ^Emilius, that there exists 
no living being on earth in the veins of whom one 
drop of the blood of bis race did flow. Well, had 
history nothing else to teach us, than that all what 
the wisdom of men did conceive, and all that bis 
energy has executed through all the innumerable 
days of the p^t, and all that we take to be glorious 
m nations and happy to men, cannot so much do 
as to insure a future even to such a flourishing 
commonwealth as yours ; then weaker hearta may 
well ask, "What good is it to warn ns of a fatality 
winch we cannot escape ; what good is it to hold 
up the mournful monuments of a national mortality 
to sadden our heart, if all that is human must share 
that common doom ? Let us do as we can, and 
so far as we can, and let the fnture bring what 
bring it may. But that would be the speech of 
one having no faith in tJie all-watching Eye, and 
regarding the eternal laws of the universe not as 
an emanation of a bonntifnl providence, but of a 
blind fatality, which plays at hazard with the des- 
tinies of men. I never will share such blasphemy. 
Misfortune came over me, and came over my house, 
and came over my guiltless nation; etai I never 
have lost my tmst in the Father of all. I have 
lived tlie days" when the people of my oppi-essed 
country went along weeping over the immense mis- 
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fortune that they cannot pray, seeing the do-wnfall 
of the most j list cause and the outrageous triumph of 
the most criminal of all crimes on earth ; and they 
went along not ahle to pray, and weeping tliat they 
are not able to pray. I shuddered at the ten-ihle 
tidings in the desolation of my exile ; hut I could 
pray, and sent the consolation liome, that I do not 
despair ; tliat 1 believe in God, and ti-ust to His 
bountifiil providence, and ask them who of tliem 
dares despair when I do not? I was in exile, m I 
am now, but arrogant despots were debating about 
my blood, my infant children in prison, my wife, 
the iaithful companion of iny sorrows and my cares, 
hunted like a noble deer, and my sisters in the 
tyrant's fangs, red with tlie blood of my nation, 
and the heart of mj aged mother breaking, about 
the shattered fortunes of her house, and all of tliem 
at last homeless wanderers, cast to the winds, like 
the yellow leaves of a fallen tree ; ajid my father- 
land, my dear, beloved fatherland, half murdered, 
half in chains, and humanity nearly all oppressed, 
and those who are not yet oppressed looking with 
compassion at our sad fate, but taking it for wise 
policy not to help, and the sky of freedom dark on 
our horizon, and darkening fast over all, and no- 
where a ray of hope ; a luster of consolation no- 
where ; and still I did not despair ; and my faith 
to God, my trust to Providence lias spread over my 
down-trodden land. 

I therefore, wiio do not despair of'my own conu- 
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try's future, though it be overwhelmed with misfor- 
tunes, I certainly have an unwavering feiUi in the 
destinies of Humanity, and though the moimifnl 
example of so many fallen nations instructs us, that 
neither the diffusion of knowledge, nor tlie progress 
of iudostry, neither prosperity, nor power, nay, 
not even freedom itself, can secure a future to na- 
tions, still I say there is one thing wliich can secure 
it ; there is one law, the ob^ience to wliicli would 
prove a rock upon which the freedom and liappi-; 
neas of nations may rest sure to the end of their 
days. And that law, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
law proclaimed by our Saviour ; tliat rock is tlie 
unperverted religion of Christ. But while the con- 
solation of this sublime truth falls meekly upon my 
soul like as the moonlight falls upon the smooth sea, 
I humbly claim your forbearance, ladies and gen- 
tlemen; I claim it in tlie name of tlie Almighty 
Lord, to hear from my lips a mom-nfnl truth. It 
may displease you; it may offend; biit still truth 
isti-utli. Offended vanity may blame me; power 
may frown at me, and pride may call my boldness 
arrogant, but still truth is ti-uth, and I, bold in my 
unpretending humility, will proclaim that tmth ; I 
■will proclaim it from land to land and from sea to 
sea ; I will proclaim it with the faith of the martyrs 
of old, till the seed of my woi-d falls upon the con- 
sciences of men. Let come what come may, I say 
with Luther : God help me, I cannot otlierwise. 
Yes, ladies and gentlemen, tlie law of our Saviour, 
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the religion of Chriat, can secure a happy future to 
nations. But, alas I there is yet no Clirietian people 
on earth— not a single one among all. I have spoken 
the word. It is harsh, but true. Nearly two tliou- 
sand years have passed einee Chriat has proclaimed 
the eternal decree of God, to which the happiness 
of mankind ia hound, and lias sanctified it with His 
own blood, and still there ia not one single nation 
on earth which would have enacted into its law-book 
that eternal decree. Men believe in the mysteries 
of religion, according to the creed of their church ; 
they go to chui-ch, and they pray and give alms to 
the poor, and drop the bahn of consolation into the 
woimds of the afflicted, and believe they do all that 
the Lord commanded to do, and believe they are 
Christiana. No ! Some few may be, but their na- 
tion is not— their country ia not; the era of Chris- 
tianity has yet to come, and when it comes, then, 
only then, will be the futm-e of nationa aiu-e. Far 
be it from me to misapprehend the immense benefit 
which Christian religion, such as it already ia, has 
operated in mankind's history. It has influenced 
the private character of men, and the social condi- 
tion of millions ; it was the niu-se of a new civiliza- 
tion, and softening the mannera and morals of men, 
its influence has been folt even in the worst quarter 
of history— in war. Hie continual massacres of 
the Greek and Koman kings and chiefs, and the ex- 
termination of nationa by tliem— the all-devastating 
warfare of tlieTiinucs and Gengif! KhaiLi— are in 
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general not more to be met with; only my own 
dear fatherland vas doomed to experience once 
more tlie cruelties of tlio Timnrs and Gengis Xlians 
o t of tl e sicritegions hands of the dynasty of Aus- 
t a wl 1 oilnmniateaChristianity by calling itself 
CI st an Ent thongh tliat bene^cial influence of 
CJ et 1 tj we have cheerfully to acknowledge, 
yet t 8 Bt 11 not to be disputed that the law of 
CI St does yet nowhere rnle tlie Christian world. 
Montesquieu liimself, whom nobody could charge 
to be partial for republics, avows tliat despotism is 
incompatible with the Christian religion, because 
the Christian religion commands meekness, and 
despotism claims arbitraiy power to tlie whims and 
passions of a frail mortal ; and still it is more than 
1,500 yoare since tlie Chiistian religion became 
dominant, and tln-ongh tliat long period despotism 
lias been pre-eminently dominant ; yoti can scarcely 
show one single truly democratic republic of any 
]>ower which had subsisted but for a hundred years, 
exercising any influence npon the condition of the 
world. Constantino, raising the Cliristiar. religion 
to Rome's imperial throne, did not restore the Ro- 
mans to their primitive virtues. Constantinople 
became the sewer of vice ; Christian worship did 
not change the despotic habits of Kings. The 
Tituses, tlie Trajans, the Antonines, appeared sel- 
dom on Christian thrones; on tlie contrary, man- 
kind has seen, in tlie name of religion, lighted 
the piles of persecution, and the blazing torches 
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of intolerance ; the earth overspread with corpses 
of- tiie million victims of fanaticism ; the fields war 
tered witli blood ; the cities wrapped in flames, and 
empires ravaged -with unrelenting rage. Wkyi Is 
it Christian religion which caused these deplorable 
facts, branding the brow of partly degraded, partiy 
outraged Humanity? No. It was precisely the 
contrary ; the fact tiiat the religion of Christ never 
yet was practically taken for an all overruling law, 
the obedience to which, outweighing every other 
consideration, would have directed the policy of 
nations — that fact is the source of evil, whence the 
oppression of millions has overflowed tiie oartii, and 
which makes the future of the proudest, of the 
freest nation, to be like a house built upon sand. 

Every religion has two parts. One is the dog^ 
matical, the part of worship ; the other is the moral 
part. 

Tlie first, the dogmatic part, belonging to tliose 
mysterious regions which the arm of human under- 
standing cannot reach, because they belong to the 
dominion of belief, and that begins where the do- 
mmion of knowledge ends— that part of religion, 
therefore, the dogmatic one, should be left to every 
man to settle between God and his own conscience. 
It is a sacred field, whereon worldly power never 
should dare to trespass, because there it has no 
power to enforce its will. Force can murder ; it 
can make liars and hypocrites, but no violence on 
earth can force a man to believe what he does not 
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believe. Yet the other part of religion, tlie moral 
part, is luite differeDt. That teaches duties toward 
ourselves and toward our fellow-men. It can be, 
therefore, not indifferent to the liuman family ; it 
can be not indifferent to whatever coninnmity, if 
tliose duties be ftdfilled or not, and no nation can, 
with full right, clahn the title of a Christian nation, 
no government the title of a, Christian government, 
which is not founded npon the basis of Christian 
morality, and whicli takes it not for an all overrul- 
ing law to fulflU the moral duties ordered by the reli- 
gion of Christ toward men and nations,who are but 
the community of men, and toward mankind, wliich 
is the community of nations. Now, look to those 
dread pages of history, stained with the blood of 
millions, spilt imder the blasphemous pretext of re- 
ligion ; was it the intent to vindicate the rights, and 
enforce the duties of Christian morality, which 
raised the hand of nation against nation, of govern- 
ment against government? No : it was the fanati- 
cism of creed, and the fury of dogmatism. Nations 
and governments rose to propagate their manner to 
worship God, and their own mode to believe the 
inscrutable mysteries of eternity ; bat nobody haa 
yet raised a finger to punish the sacrilegious viola- 
tion of the moral laws of Christ, nobody ever stiiTed 
to claim the fulfillment of tlie duties of Christian 
morality toward nations. Tliore is much speaking 
about the separation of Church and State, and yet, 
on close esaniination, we shall see that there was, 
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and there is, scarcely one single goTemraeut entirely 
free from the direct or indirect influence of one or 
other religious denominations ; scarcely one which 
would not at least bear a predilection; if not coun- 
tenance with favor, one or another creed — but creed, 
and always creed. The mysteries of dogmatism, 
and the manners of worship, enter into these con- 
siderations ; they enter even into the politics, and 
turn the scales of hatred and affection ; bnt certainly 
there is not one single nation, not one single gov- 
ernment, the policy of which would ever have been 
regalated by that law of morality which our Saviour 
has promulgated as the eternal law of God, which 
shall bo obeyed in all the relations of men to men. 
But yon say, of the direct or indirect a 
of Church and State, proved to 1 
nations in Christian and for Christian times, because 
it affected the individual rights of men, and among 
them, the dearest of all, the liberty of conscience 
and the freedom of thought. Well, of this danger, 
at least, the feture of your country is free ; hecanse 
here, at least, in this, your happy land, religious 
liberty exists. Tour institutions left no power to 
your government to interfere with the religion of 
your citizens. Here every man is free to worship 
God as be chooses to do. 

And that is true, and it is a great glory of your 
country that it -s true. It is a fact which entitles 
to the hope that your nation will revive the law of 
Christ, even on earth. However, the guarantee 
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which your Constitution aifords to religioua liherty 
is but a negative part of a Christian government. 
There are, besides that, positive duties to be fulfilled. 
He who does no violence to the conscience of man, 
has but the negative merit of a man doing no 
■wrong ; but as he who does not murder, does not 
steal, and does not covet what his neighbor's is, but 
by not stealing, not murdering, not coveting what 
our neighbor's is, we did yet no positive good ; a 
man who does not murder has not yet occi^on to 
the title of virtuous man. And here is precisely 
the infinite merit of the Christian religion. "While 
Moses, in the name of the Almighty God, ordered 
but negative degrees toward fellow-men, the Chris- 
tian religion commands positive virtue. Its divine 
injunctions are not performed by not doing wrong ; 
it desires us to do good. The doctrme of Jesiis 
Christ is sublime in its majestic simplicity. "Tliou 
shalt love God above all, and love thy neighbor as 
thou lovest thyself." 

This sublime doctrine is the religion of love. It 
is the religion of charity. "Though I speak with 
the tongues of angels, and have not charity, I am 
become as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 
Though I have the gift of prophesy, and understand 
all mysteries and all knowledge, and have all faith, 
so that I could remove mountains, and have not 
charity, I am nothing. And though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me noth- 
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ing." Thus speaks tlie Lord, and thus speaking He 
gives the law, " Do unto others as thou desirest 
others to do unto thee." I^ow in the name of Him 
wlio gave this law to humanity, to build up the 
eternal bliss and temporal happiness of mankind, 
in the name of that Eternal Legislator, I ask, is in 
that charity^ in that fimdamental law of Christianity, 
any limit of distinction drawn in man in his per- 
sonal, and man in his national capacity? Is it hut 
a law for a man where he is alone, and can do but 
little good \ Is it no law more where two are to- 
gether, and can do more good ? lS.a law moro 
■when millions are together? Am I in my personal 
adversities ; is my aged mother in her helpless des- 
olation ; are my homeless sisters whom you feed 
to-day, that they may work to-morrow; are -we 
your neighbors, tmto whom you do as you would 
others in a similar position do unto yourself? And 
is every one of my down-trodden people a neigh- 
bor to every one of you ? but all my people col- 
lectively, is it not a neighbor to you % And is my 
nation not a neighbor to your nation ? Is my down- 
ti-odden land not a neighbor to your down-trodden 
land! Oh! my God, men speak of tlie Christian 
religion and style themselves Christians, and yet 
make a distinction between virtue in private life 
and virtue in public life ; as if the divine law of 
Chai'ity would have been given only for certain 
small relations, and not for all the relations between 
men and men. 
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" There he is again, with hie eternal complaintB 
ahout his country's wrongs ;" may perhaps some- 
body remark: "This is an assemhly of charity, as- 
sembled to ease his private woee of family ; and 
there he is again speaking of his country's wrongs, 
and alluding to our foreign policy, about which he 
knows our views to be divided." Thus I may be 



„_^ "private family woes'." Bat all my woes 
and all the woes of my family, are concentrated in 
the unwarrantable oppression of my fatherland. 
Vou are an assembly of charity, it is true, and the 
Almighty may requite you for it ; but being a char- 
itable assembly, can you blame me that the filial 
and fraternal devotion of my heart, in taking witii 
gratitude the balm of consolation which your char- 
ity pouiB into the bleeding wounds of my family, 
looks around to heal those wounds, the torturing 
pains of which you ease, but which cannot be cured 
hut by justice and charity done to my fatherland. 
Shall this sad heart of mine be contented by leav- 
ing to my homeless mother and sisters the means 
to have their bread by honest labor, their daily 
bread salted with the bitter tears of exile ; and 
shall I not care to leave them the hope that their 
misfortune will have an end; that they will see 
again their beloved home ; that they will see it in- 
dependent and free, and live where their fathers 
lived, and sleep the tranquil sleep of death, in that 
eoil with which the ashes of their fathers mingle ? 
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SMI I not care to giye the ooiiBolation to my a.ed 
motier, that when her soon departing soul, orom- 
ed mth tlio garland of martyrdom, looks down 
from the home of the blessed, the nnited-ioy of the 
heavens will tlmll tln-ongh her hnmortal spirit 
seemg her dear, dear Hungary free! Torn views 
are divided on tho suhjoet, it may be; bat can 
your views be divided upon the subject that it is 
the command of God to love your neighbors as you 
love yourselves ! That it is the duty of Christians 
that It IS flie fundamental principle of tlie Christian 
rehgiou, to do imto others as you desire others to 
do nnto you ! And if there is, if there can be no 
difference of opinion m regard to the principle ; if 
no one in this vast assembly— whatever be the plat- 
form of his party—ever would disclaim this prin- 
ciple, will any one blame me that in the name of 
Christ I am bold to claim the application of that 
principle ! I should not speak of politics ! Well, 
I have spoken of Christianity. Tour politics either 
agree with the Law of Christ, or they do not agree 
with it. If they don't agree, then your pohtics are 
not Christian ; and if they agree, then I cause no 
division among you. 

And I shall not speal of ray people's wrongs ! 
Oh I my people— thou heart of my heart, thou life 
of my life— to thee are bent the thoughts of my 
mmd, and they will remain bent to tliee, though all 
the world may frown. To thee are pledged all the 
affections of my heart, and they will be pledged to 
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thee as long as one drop of blood throbs within this 
heart. Thine are the cares of my waking hours ; 
thine are the dreams of my restless sleep. Shall I 
forget thee, but for a moment ! Never I Never ! 
Cursed be the moment, and cursed be I in that mo- 
ment, in which thou wouldst be forgotten by mo ! 

Tliou art oppressed, O my fatherland ! becaufe 
the principles of Christianity have not been exe- 
cuted in practice ; because the duties of Christi- 
aiiity have not been fulfilled ; because the precepts 
of Christianity have not been obeyed ; because the 
law of Christianity did not control the pohcy of 
nations ; because there are many impious govern- 
ments to offend the law of Christ, but there was 
none to do the duties commanded by Christ. 

Tliou art fallen, O my country, because ClirJsti- 
anity has yet to come ; but it is not yet come — no- 
where ! Nowhere on earth ! Aiid with the sharp 
eye of misfortune piercing the dark vail of the fu- 
tm-e, and with the tongue of Cassandria relating 
what I see, I cry it out to high Heaven, and shout 
it out to the Earth — " Nations, proud of your mo- 
mentary power ; proud of your freedom ; proud of 
your prosperity — your power ia vain, your freedom 
is vain, your industry, your wealth, your prosperity 
are vain ; all these will not save you from sharing 
the mournful fate of those old nations, not less 
powerful then you, not less free, not less prosper- 
ous tlian you — and still fallen, as you yourself will 
fall — all vanished as you VlUI vanish, lite a hiih- 
•1 
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He thrown up from the deep ! There is only the 
law of Christ, there are only the duties of Oliris- 
tianity, which can eeonre yonr future, by sccnring 
at the same time humanity. 

Duties must be fulfilled, else they are an idle 
word. And who would dispute that there is a pos- 
itiTO duty in that law, " Lore thy neighbor as thou 
loTest thyself. Do unto others as thou wouldst 
that others do unto tliee." Now, if there are duties 
in that law comprised, who shall execute them, if 
free and powertiil nations do not execute them! 
So government can meddle with the private rela- 
tions of its millions of citizens so much as to enforce 
the positive virtue of Christian charity, in the 
thousand-fold complications of private life. That 
will be impossible ; and otir Saviour did not teach 
impossibilities. By commanding charity toward 
fellow-men in human "relations. He commanded it 
also to govemmente. It is in their laws toward 
their own citizens ; it is in their policy toward other 
nations, that govommenis and nations can fulfill 
those duties of Christianity; and what they can 
that they should. How could governments hope 
to see their own citizens and other nations observ- 
ing toward them the positive duties of Christian 
niorality, when they themselves do not obseiwe 
them against others; when oppressed nations, the 
victims, not of their own faults, but of the grossest 
violation of the hlw of Christ, look in vain around 
to find out a nation among Christian nations, and 
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a government among Christian governments, doing 
TiEto tliem, in the hour of their supreme need, as 
the Saviour said that it is duty to do unto otliers in 
every case ? 

Yes, gentlemen, as long as the principles of 
Christian morality are not carried up into Uie inter- 
national relations— as long as the fragile wisdom 
of political exigencies overrules the doctrines of 
Christ, there is no freedom on earth firm, and the 
future of no nation sure. But let a powerful nation 
like yours raise Christian moralitj- into its public 
conduct, that natiosi will have a future against 
which the very gates of hell iteelf will never pre- 
vail. The morality of its policy will react upon the 
morality of its individuals, and preserve it from do- 
mestic vice, which, without that prop, ever yet hq,3 
attended too much prosperity, and ever yet w^ 
followed by a dreadful fall. The morality of its 
policy will support justice and freedom on earth, 
and thus augmenting the number of free nations, 
all acting upon the same principle, its very future 
will be placed under the guarantee of them all, and 
preserve it from foreign danger— which is better to 
prevent than to repel. And its future will be placed 
under the guarantee of the Almighty himself, who, 
true to His eternal decrees, proved through the 
downfall of so many mighty nations, that He al- 
ways punished the fathers in the coming genera- 
tions ; but alike bountiful as just, will not and can- 
not forsake those whom He gave power to carry 
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out His laws on earth, and who wilUngly aii«wt 
Hia divine call. Power in itself never yet vas 
sui-e. It is right which makes power firm ; and it 
IS community which makes right secm-e. The task 
of Peter's apostolate is accompli slied— the Churches 
are founded in the Christian world. The task of 
Paul's^ apoet«late is accomplished— the abuses of 
fanaficism and intolerance are redressed. But the 
task of him whom the Saviour most loved, is not 
yet accomplislied. The gospel of charity rules not 
yet tlie Christian world; and without charity, 
Ohrietianity, you know, is " but sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal." 

Oh ! Charity, thou fairest gift of Heaven ! thou 
family link between nations ; thou rock of their 
security; thou deliverer of the oppressed; when 
comes thyreabn! Where is the man whom the 
Lord has chosen to establish thy realm? Who is 
the man whom the Lord has chosen to realize the 
religion, the tenets of which tJie most beloved dis- 
ciple of the Saviour has recorded from his divine 
lips J who is the man to reform, not Christian 
creeds, but Christian morality? Kan I No; that 
is no task for a man, but for a nation. Man may 
teach a doctrine ; but that doctrine of Charity is 
(aught, and taught with such sublime simplicity, 
that no sectarist yet has disputed its truth. His- 
torians have been quarreling about mysteries, 
and lost empires through their disputes. The 
Greeks were controversially disputing whether the 
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Holy Ghost proeeeda from the Father alone, or 
from the Father and Son ; and Mahomet battered 
the walla of Byzantium, they heard it not ; he 
i^Tested the cross from Santa Sophia ; they saw it 
not, till the cimeter of the Tnrk stopped the rage of 
quarrel with the blow of death. In other c[Tiarters 
they went on disputing and deciding with mutual 
anathemas the question of transfiguration and many 
other mysteries, which, being mysteries, constitute 
the private dominion of belief; but the doctrine of 
charity none of them disputes ; there they all agree ; 
nay, in the idle times of scholastieal subtility, they 
have been quarreling about the most extravagant 
fancies of a scorched imagination. Mighty folios 
have been written about the problem, how many 
angels could dance upon the top of a needle with- 
out touching each other? The folly of subtility 
went so far as to profane tiie sacred name of God, 
by (Ksputing if He, being omnipotent, has the pow- 
er to sin ? If, in the holy wafer. He be present 
dressed or undressed? If the Saviom- would have 
chosen the incarnation in the shape of a gourd, 
instead of a man, how would he have preached, 
how acted miracles, and how had been crucified ? 
And when they wont to the theme of investigating 
if it was a whip or a lash with which the angels 
have whipped St. Jerome for trying to imitate in 
his writings the pagan Cicero, it was but after cen- 
turies that Abbot Cartaut dared lo write that if St. 
Jerome was whipped at all, he was whipped for 
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having haMy imitated Cicero. Still, the docti-ine 
of Cliristian charity is so sublime in its simplicity, 
that not even the subtihty of scholasticism dared 
ever to profane it by any controversy, and still that 
sublime doctrine is not executed, and the religion 
of charity not realized yet. The task of this glori- 
ous progi-ess is only to be done by a free and pow- 
erful nation, because it is a task of action, and not 
of teaching. Individual man can but execute it in 
the narrow compass of tlie smaU relations of private 
life ; it is only the power of a nation which can raise 
it to become a ruling law on earth ; and before this 
js done, the triumph of Christianity is not arrived— 
and without that triumph, the freedom and pros- 
perity even of the mightiest nation is not for a mo- 
ment safe from internal decay, or from foreign vio- 
lence. 

"Which is the nation to achieve that triumph of 
Christianity by protecting justice out of cha?ity? 
Which shall do it, if not yours ? Whom the Lord 
has blessed above all, from whom He much ex- 
pects, because He has given her much. 

Ye Ministers of the Gospel, who devote your lives 
to expound the eternal truths of the book of Hfe, 
remember ray humble words, and remind those 
who, with pious hearts, listen to your sacred words, 
that half virtue is no virtue at all, and that there is 
no difference m the duties of charity between pub- 
lic and private life. 
, Te Missionaries, who devote your Jives to tho 
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propagatiou of Christianity, before jou embark foi 
the dangers of far, inliospitable shores, remind 
those whom you leave, that the example of a nation 
exercising right and justice on earth by charity, 
would be the mightiest propagandism of Christian 
religion. 

Te Patriots, loving yonr country's future, and 
anxious about her security, remember the admon- 
itions of history — remember that the freedom, tlie 
power, and the prosperity in which your country 
glories, is no new apparition on earth ; others also 
had it, and yet they are gone. The prudence with 
which your forefathers have founded this common- 
wealth, the courage with which you develop it, 
other nations also have shown, and still they are 
gone. 

And yo ladies ; ye fairest incarnation of the 
spirit of love, which vivifies the universe, remem- 
ber my words. The heart of man is given into 
your tender hands. Ton mold it in its infancy. 
You imprint the lasting mark of character upon 
man's brow. You ennoble his youth ; you soften 
■ the harshness of his manhood ; you are the guard- 
ian angels of his hoary age. All your vocation is 
love, and your life is charity. The religion of char- 
ity wants your apostolate, and requires your aid. 
It is to you I appeal, and leave the sublime topic 
of my humble reflections to the meditation of your 
Christian hearts, 
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And thus, my task of to-day is done. Man shall 
earn the means of hfe hy the sweat of his brow. 
Thaa shall my family. Yoar charity of to-day has 
opened the way to it. The school which my mother, 
if God spares her life, will superintend, and in 
which two of my sisters will teach, and the hum- 
ble farm wliich my third sister and her family shall 
work, will be the gift of your charity to-day. 

A stony weight of cares is removed from my 
breast. Oh I be blessed for it, be thanked for it, in 
the name of them all who have lost every thing, but 
not their trust to God, and not the benefit of being 
able to work. Jly country will forgive me that I 

have taken from her the time of one day's work 

to give bread to my aged mother and to my homo- 
less sisters, the poor victims of unrelenting tyranny. 
Returning to Europe, I may find my own little chil- 
dren in a condition that again the fatlter wiU have 
to take the spade or the pen into his hand to give 
them bread. 

And my fatherland -will again forgive me, that 
that time is taken from her. That is all what I take 
from her ; nothing else of what is given, or what 
belongs to her. And the day's work which I take 
from my country, I will restore it by a night's labor. 
To-day, the son and the brother has done his task; 
you have requited his labor by a generous charity ; 
the son and brother thanks you for it, and the patriot, 
to resume his task, bids you a hearty, warm, fare- 
well. 
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